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The Pilgrim Memorial Exhibition 

A LOAN collection of Colonial objects has been gathered together 
to celebrate the tercentennial anniversary of the landing of 
the Pilgrims at Plymouth, Massachusetts, December twenty- 
first, 1620. While Philadelphia naturally does not afford much 
material dating from the seventeenth century, or which has actual 
associations with the first settlers, it is peculiarly rich in material 
of the best cabinet-making period in our history. The task of the 
Museum was obviously to take advantage of this fact and to bring 
together examples remarkable for design and execution without insist- 
ing too strictly on early specimens. For this reason the end of the 
Revolutionary War was made the limit, but in the case of one group 
at least this limit was passed by nearly half a century. It is not 
always possible to make it clear to the public that The Pennsylvania 
Museum is not an historical society and that, neither by reason of 
antiquity nor historical associations alone, does an object fulfil a 
purpose in our collections. We exist solely for the preservation and 
inspiration of standards in America. Nevertheless we cannot ignore 
the fact that associations with historical events and personages are of 
interest to many who otherwise might be unmoved by what is shown 
them. Just how far such bait should be offered to lure the uninter- 
ested is a matter of Museum conscience which need not be discussed. 
It is sufficient to say here that the bait was offered and that the exhi- 
bition gained by it in the opinion of special students and the general 
public. 

Three main classes of objects are shown in the rotunda of the 
Museum which has been temporarily given over to the loan exhibition. 
The first and most restricted class contains objects with historical 
associations in addition to intrinsic merit. John Alden's chair, with its 
candle-stand and hinged desk attached, lent by Mrs. George C. Stout, 
and John Alden's miniature desk at which he wrote his slender corre- 
spondence and his reports to go back by the Mayflower, lent by Rev. 
W. H. Alden, are first among these. The chair is of hardwood frame 
and soft pine panelled back and skirt. So rude a thing might con- 
ceivably have been brought over in the Mayflower on its first voyage, 
but that is hardly likely. The arms spring at different angles from 
the back, and the whole construction suggests an early effort at sub- 
stantial comfort on the part of a dweller in the wilderness. From the 
right arm drops a hinged shelf possible to write at, but inconvenient. 
Over the right shoulder of the sitter a rough iron rod supports a slid- 
ing candle holder, from which a dip no doubt served to light his page. 
The writing desk is of superior manufacture, and that it was made 
in England may be taken for granted. It is obviously of the sort 
common enough during the first half of the seventeenth century, 
remarkable neither for beauty nor clever cabinet work, but quite 
adequate for the colonist to take aboard ship and later set up in his 
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log cabin in the New World. A copper kettle brought by the Pilgrims 
from Holland and dating from their short and unsatisfactory stay 
there is lent by Mrs. Nathaniel Seaver Keay. This ends our short list 
of actual Pilgrim furniture. 

The series of American Windsor chairs must be given passing 
mention ; among them, that lent by the State-in-Schuylkill stands out 
in interest from the rest of the group, because of the tradition that it 
was owned by William Penn himself. Certain it is that it was given 
the Colony, as it then was, by John Penn, son of William. It remains 
to search the records for the origin of the tradition that it belonged to 
the older generation. Should this prove correct, the history of the 
Windsor chair in America is moved back nearly a quarter of a century, 
because up to the present time we have no authenticated example 
which can be dated before 1725. Among American chairs, that lent 
by the American Philosophical Society has no equal in its claim on the 
imagination of Americans. If it is true that "the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is the greatest document in the history of mankind," the 
modest chair at which Jefferson sat to write those few extraordinary 
paragraphs which made us a nation can hardly be regarded as a piece 
of furniture. It interests the student of furniture not only because 
its date can be fixed with a definite terminus ad quern, but because 
it has been entirely remodelled, presumably to suit Thomas Jefferson. 
The seat, originally oval, has been pieced out to form a circle. The 
spindles supporting the arms were moved back when the arms were 
shortened, leaving the original peg holes in the seat. The seat revolves, 
like that of a clerk's stool, on four grooved iron rollers (one can 
imagine Jefferson twisting about for a tome from the bookcase behind 
him). The right arm with its broken fingers has been half covered 
by the pine board shaped into a generous curve as a writing table. 

Without special historic associations, but of respectable age and 
undoubted importance in the chronology of American furniture, is a 
series of Windsor chairs lent by Mr. John Halford. They illustrate 
the development of that form from the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century to the beginning of the nineteenth. The long settee in the 
panelled alcove is clumsy though serviceable, as was most Pennsyl- 
vania German furniture, but is of distinct interest because of the 
extreme rarity of the type with a saddled seat for four. The same col- 
lector has lent a long trestle table with pine top, take-down cross ends 
of oak and channels for side-runner drawers. Of well-known Euro- 
pean type, this table seems to be unique so far as is known in American 
furniture. There is no criterion by which to date it as a product of 
this country; it must remain foreign to us, a transplanted form that 
never took root nor left seed behind it, though it was unquestionably 
made by the German or Dutch Colonists of Pennsylvania in the seven- 
teenth century. 

In so short a notice much must be left undescribed, and it is suffi- 
cient to say that the group of pioneer furniture has been placed in 
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two alcoves lined with panels from two rooms in a house in Bristol, 
Pennsylvania, built in the first decade of the eighteenth century, and 
recently acquired by the Museum. These rooms were only six and a 
half and seven feet high respectively, and their low stud serves partially 
to counteract the cruelly inadequate setting of the rest of the collection. 
For to show the pleasantly proportioned household effects of seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century America under the grandiloquence of 
a Centennial Exposition dome is less than justice. When the new 
Museum Building is completed these two little panelled rooms will 
come into their own again, and will be filled with their homelike if 
lowly contemporary furnishing. 

The last group in point of time, if the first in importance and in 
numbers, is the more accomplished mahogany furniture of the later 
years of the Colonies. Some of it is so close to the European prototype 
that its American provenance is not entirely proved. One of two 
examples, long associated with American life, is definitely known to 
have been made in England. . In this category come the fine divan 
with Chinese lattice geometric carving on the legs, lent from Cliveden 
by Mrs. Samuel Chew, and two chairs from the set which was formerly 
the property of John Penn at Lansdowne House. So also is the Eng- 
lish Chippendale style wing chair with ball and claw feet, formerly 
owned at Stenton by James Logan, and lent by Mrs. John Cadwalader, 
which is shown beside the two American-made wing chairs with Dutch 
feet and Spanish feet respectively. These three together make a 
significant little series. 

Mr. Halford's loans are not confined to the simple and primitive 
work of the Pennsylvania countryside. He has contributed a high- 
boy, a low-boy and two chairs, all with Spanish feet, typical of rare 
forms and at the same time sound designing. Most uncommon of all 
is his little low-boy in its original condition with tear-drop brasses and 
single-arched molding. It can hardly be amiss to place it in the last 
decade of the seventeenth century and among the few perfect examples 
of this very rare type which have come down to us. In the same 
alcove has been placed Mr. Halford's six-legged high-boy of a similar 
shape and slightly later date. The chest is of pear wood with yellow 
(hard) pine moldings, a fact which suggests an origin south of New 
England. 

The high-backed chair of James II type, lent by Mr. Ephraim 
Gill, is unique not only in this exhibition but so far as is known in 
the country. To the student its ancestry is plain. American made, 
it is the Colonists' direct translation of the work done in England dur- 
ing the reign of James II, when the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
flooded England with French craftsmen who left their imprint on 
English decorative styles. A splat in the back has replaced the cane 
which should have been on the English-French prototype, but that the 
original design is not quite lost is shown by the series of small star- 
shaped decorations where the holes for the cane lashing should have 



been. Through such survivals and the degeneration of utilitarian 
forms is best traced the ancestry of furniture. 

The alcove fronting the entrance to the Museum has been filled 
with furniture of diverse types, but all of mahogany and all in the 
rich manner of the later years of the Colonies. The elaborate high-boy 
lent by Mrs. Henry Woolman is of early English importation, but 
it serves to lend particular interest to the low-boy near-by which, 
stylistically and by tradition, can be attributed to the best of Philadel- 
phia cabinet-makers, William Savery. It is lent by Miss Sarah Sully 
Rawlins and closely resembles the English piece in design, though the 
technique is somewhat softer. The painted hatchment of John Dickin- 
son, Colonial Governor of the State between 1782 and 1785, and his 
foursquare revolving writing desk on a mahogany screw standard, 
were lent by the Pennsylvania Library Company, as was the high 
secretary owned by William Penn. 

Perhaps the most elegant and consistent of the eight alcoves in the 
exhibition is that in which the loans and recent gifts of Mr. Cornelius 
Stevenson and Mrs. Frederick T. Mason are shown. In the centre is a 
carved pine wood mantel and fireplace with tapering columns and 
applied composition decoration. 

The delicate tripod standard for a fire screen with elaborately 
intertwined legs is as exquisite as any piece of Chinese Chippendale 
that ever came out of the master's studio. The loo table of Chippen- 
dale style dated 1750, with its guinea pockets and candle discs is as 
perfect an example of condition and elegant workmanship ; so are the 
two chairs near-by and the rare tip-top pie-crust tables, all the more 
uncommon for the fact that they are a pair. 

The research of this Museum into the work of the local craftsmen 
in the neighborhood has been aided by the discovery, on the back of a 
large handsome mirror, lent by Miss Esther Morton Smith, of a 
maker's label with the name of Early, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Henry D. Paxson has contributed a whole case, all of inter- 
esting lamps and firemaking apparatus which, though not all neces- 
sarily of American make, serve to show the problems of our ancestors 
before the invention of matches. The various forms of flint and steel 
which had been developed include not only the ordinary "strike-a- 
light" but the elaborate pistol form with a spring and mechanically 
accurate sparking apparatus to which is fixed a candle-holder. The 
betty lamps which are usually associated with use in mines were in 
reality commonly used in log cabins in the wilderness, where the iron 
spike was thrust into a crevice at any convenient spot. The lamps on 
long ratchets could be raised and lowered at will. Only a few were 
selected from Mr. Paxson's large collection of American, European and 
Asiatic types. But they illustrate the commoner sorts used in this 
country, and the development of fuel from lard and heavy whale oil to 
the various thinner substances. 

Of the four clocks on exhibition the two most important were 
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made in Philadelphia, one a rare bracket clock by Thomas Parker, 
c. 1771, and the other a hall clock by Henry Flower, c. 1753. 

Such exhibitions, when consistently carried out, are most educa- 
tional and become an inspiration, not only to artists and craftsmen but 
to the people, in forming their taste. Moreover, it is impossible, when 
brought into contact with the life of the early Colonists, not to acquire 
an increased respect for the men and women who left home and com- 
fort for their ideals, and were strong enough to survive in a land which 
was bitterly inhospitable and which they were forced to share with 
wild beasts and wild men. 

One can conceive of no more powerful instructors in Americaniza- 
tion than such exhibitions as that which has been on view these past 
seven weeks. 
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